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CHARLES had not been allowed to give his amours
and his domestic problems the undivided attention which
he was popularly supposed to lavish upon them. All dur-
ing the trouble over Frances Stuart and his budding affair
with Nelly, he was pestered with politics. Plague, fire and
the ignominious end of the war had left the country in the
critical frame of mind to be expected after such a series
of disasters. Parliament, voicing with exaggerated insist-
ence the popular cry, demanded explanations and a scape-
goat. Charles was ready with his story, and they picked
their own victim.

The Houses could not be appeased with reasonable
speeches. Royal officers and the King himself assured them
that the plague and fire had not been the fiendish work of
mortal men. They listened sceptically and began to talk
of doing something about Popery. His Majesty's ministers
explained that there was no more money to carry on the
war, and that the country's credit was exhausted. They
cried angrily that they had appropriated unprecedented
sums, that Oliver had beaten the Dutch at far less expense,
that their money had all gone to the King's mistresses and
profligate friends.

But they pressed these points only so far as it helped
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